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THE RENAISSANCE AND THE SCHOOL, 1440-1580 

I. 

The Renaissance, or the Revival of Letters, is the name by 
which we distinguish the period which saw the revolt of the 
intellect of Europe against Mediaevalism. It has correctly 
enough been called a "Humanistic" revival; but the word 
" Humanistic," if it is to be a true designation, must be inter- 
preted broadly. 

The revival was inevitable from the day on which the intellect 
of Europe had built for itself a house to live in, and put on the 
roof, and made fast the doors. Thought on moral and religious 
questions had on certain lines exhausted itself and been rounded 
off, after having been organized into a system, provided with 
administrators and guarded by penalties. Of the Church Secular, 
the Church Monastic, and the Church Political this is true. Nay, 
of the Universities, presumed to be the centers of a living intel- 
lectual activity — the mind of Europe — it was also substantially 
true, from the day St. Thomas Aquinas died in 1274. The dis- 
putations which gave zest to Academic life contained, many of 
them, grave issues; but they were all within certain recognized 
authoritative lines. And even where they stirred questions that 
might have called forth answers fatal to the prevalent theologi- 
cal system, these were constantly discussed as matters purely 
intellectual, which, however they might be settled in the dialec- 
tical arena, could not disturb the dogmas of Faith. Even after 
the revival was in full swing, doctors had, not seldom, one opinion 
for philosophic schools, another for the Church and the world out- 
side. They were scarcely honest, as we now count honesty : but 
intellectual honesty is in these days a cheap virtue ; and yet, 
spite of this, a good many think it even now, too dear at the price 
to be paid for it. 

The House which mediaeval subtilty, faith and administrative 
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genius had built for itself, was, because of its very completeness, 
a prison. Perhaps it may safely be said that there is no possible 
organized system of thought and life, which could sustain for 
long its despotism over the mind of man. Reason is in its 
essence free, and will always react against uniformity of opinion 
and custom ; of this I think we may be assured. The joy bells 
that announce the laying of the last stone of a temple, announce 
at the same time the beginning of its decay. 

Any rebirth of the free human spirit runs in two main streams, 
which have a common source, and that common source is simply 
Reason itself as a free, and even rebellious, activity. These two 
streams are Art and Religion, or — if we may put it otherwise — 
that Life in the seen, which yields joy ; and Duty to the Unseen, 
which, while inspiring awe, gives repose by bringing the finite 
spirit of man into harmonious relations with the universe and its 
moral order. 

Thus, in the 14th century we see living, Dante, Petrarch, Chau- 
cer, and also Wykliffe and Huss. The old organization of religious 
thought was, as yet, too powerful for those who sympathized with 
the latter ; but it was only the state of Europe which prevented 
an unbroken continuity in the new literary or humanistic life 
inaugurated by the former, and first represented by these great 
names. Not that the Humanistic stream was ever dried up. Men 
kept going to Italy to drink of it. But there certainly was an 
interval of comparative quiescence after the death of Petrarch in 
1374. Until the discovery of the art of printing about 1450, it 
was manifestly impossible that any great new movement could be 
popularized. The first Revival, accordingly, had no succession, 
except among the learned few. The seeds of the second revival 
were, however, sown. And their subsequent growth was largely 
due to the invention of printing. 

The difficulties by which the diffusion of learning was beset 
may be gathered from the historians of the period. Even of 
the time after the invention of printing, when books were yet 
scarce, Hallam (Literature of Europe, Chap. IV, § 2, 31) says: 
"The process of learning without books was tedious and diffi- 
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cult, but not impracticable for the diligent. The teacher provided 
himself with a lexicon which was in common use among his 
pupils and with one of the grammars (he is referring to the 
teaching of Greek) published on the Continent, from which he 
gave oral lectures, and portions of which were transcribed by 
each student. The books read in the lecture-room were probably 
copied out in the same manner, the abbreviations giving some 
facility to a cursive hand ; and thus the deficiency of impressions 
was in some degree supplied, just as before the invention of 
printing. The labor of acquiring knowledge strengthened, as 
it always does, the memory ; it excited an industry which sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and yielded to no fatigue ; and we may 
thus account for that copiousness of verbal learning which 
sometimes astonishes us in the scholars in the 16th century, and 
in which they seem to surpass the more exact philologers of 
later ages." * Unquestionably learning without books had its 
advantages, but without the cheapening of the art of printing 
neither learning nor education could ever have been wide- 
spread. 

In seeking for an expression of Life and Art, the more 
advanced spirits were naturally drawn to what was ready-made, 
but had been forgotten. Latin literature and the study of Greek 
accordingly were the two great occupations of the Humanists. 
Although these pursuits received an immense impulse after the 
dispersion of Greek scholars in 1 45 3, on the taking of Constantinople 
(just as Greek studies received a powerful impulse at Rome after 
the fall of Corinth), the rise and progress of the Humanistic move- 
ment were not determined by that event. And yet we may fairly 
date a second revival from the fall of the eastern capital, a 
revival which, for ioo years, occupied itself with Hellenic and 
Roman literature, before the slowly-growing vernacular and orig 
inal literatures of Europe began to take form, and gradually to 
oust the ancients from exclusive possession. Art in painting and 
architecture all along shared in the general activity, and in many 

1 In connection with this see a very interesting passage in Plato's Phwdras. 
Jowett's Plato, I., 613. 
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other ways the mediaeval fabric had the hand of the critic and 
reformer laid on it. 

The other great stream of the re-birth anticipated by Wykliffe 
and Huss whom I have named above, was the Religious. Here, 
too, man longed to see through form and dogma and ritual into 
realities. The Humanistic movement was thus closely allied 
with the Theological. We find this longing for "reality" in 
divine things, as opposed to mere dogmatic form, in the Mystics, 
and in such men as Wessel of whom both Erasmus and Luther 
speak in laudatory terms. But prior to him, Florentius Rade- 
win, with the consent of his master, Gerard Groote, had 
founded the " Brothers of the Common Life" (Hieronymians), 
whose governing idea was life rather than doctrine, and who 
allied their religious aims with humanistic study. Florentius 
died in 1400, Wessel in 1489, and Thomas a Kempis in 1471. Up 
to the year 1500, though there was a strong Pagan and unbe- 
lieving spirit among the Humanists of Italy, we find little or 
none of this among the Northern men. With them, Humanism 
and a reformed Theology based on the original Gospels went 
hand in hand. There was no separation of the Humanistic and the 
reformed religious movements ; nor was it ever recognized that 
there was any necessary antagonism. The houses and schools of 
the "brethern of the common life" spread throughout the 
Netherlands, Germany and France. The central motive-force 
was a religious one — an attempt to return to a simple New Tes- 
tament life, and to rest faith on a vernacular Bible accessible to all. 
They had, as I have said, a tendency to Mysticism. They were 
in fact Mystics, in so far as subjective feeling and an intense 
personal life arising out of this, governed their Christianity. It 
was natural that such men should think more of the education of 
the mass of the people than dogmatists, schoolmen, or the 
literary humanists could be expected to do. They welcomed 
Humanistic learning, but always as subordinate to the religious 
life, and for a time, only in the restricted form of classical 
Latin and the literature of the Romans. They were called, as I 
have said, Hieronymians, and were succeeded in a higher and 
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sterner form by the great reformers. Even in the struggles of 
the Reformation period, we find in Luther [d. 1546] and 
Melanchthon [d. 1560], the Humanistic and the Theological in 
perfect harmony. It has been usual to regard the more literary 
Erasmus, because he disapproved of some of Luther's methods 
and of his doctrine of Justification by Faith, as a kind of literary 
sceptic, like the Italians. This accusation, it seems to me, is no 
more true of him than of Colet and Sir Thomas More. They 
represented what in this century has been called evangelical 
Broad-Churchism, and worked in the genuine spirit of Protes- 
tantism. Their moderation does not detract from their earnest- 
ness. 

The old order soon took alarm and quickly gathered together 
its forces. With the help of the Jesuits, the mediaeval Church 
made great way in recovering its hold on the rebellious mind of 
Europe. Humanism and the Reformed Religion had now to 
fight for their lives. The larger human interest necessarily 
obscured the lesser : what concerned the life of the roused 
masses dwarfed the claims of humanism and culture which were 
for the few. 

Meanwhile the spirit of freedom which had been finding an 
outlet in Art and Religion could not be arrested within these limits. 
Political changes were in the air, Nationalities were asserting 
themselves as against the one papal empire, and considerations 
of every possible kind began to enter into the calculations of the 
opposing camps. Protestant and Catholic alike, in strengthening 
their defences, had to surround themselves with the buttresses of 
dogma; and thus the reformed religion, while retaining at its heart 
the principle of freedom, yet narrowed itself to an orthodoxy 
which was, and still is, wherever it exists, as great an enemy to the 
Life and Art which are the essential characteristics of pure 
Humanism, as the mediaeval system ever was before it was put 
on its defence. With this new orthodoxy, as on the other side 
with the Catholic faith, was inseparably bound up not only the 
civil life of men but their hopes beyond the grave. Where could 
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literature and art find a footing, in the face of such tremendous 
eternal issues? Those belong to the "world," and the true Chris- 
tian, it was felt, can know nothing of them, or at best only play 
with them. 

The outburst of passion in the 16th and 17th centuries was 
succeeded by indifferentism in the 1 8th and by a general skep- 
ticism, directed by literature now reinforced by science, and a 
superficial philosophy that struck at the foundations of all forms 
of Christianity, and even the primary truths of religion in any 
form. 

As we look back, we feel that the result has been, on the 
whole, good ; the Humanistic and the Theological now tolerate 
each other's existence and respect each other's aims — the theo- 
logical spirit having now become alive to fundamental questions, 
which can only be answered by the help of a free philosophy 
which unites religious thought with the humanistic theory of life. 
But the two parallel streams have not yet wholly mingled their 
waters : that can not happen until Religion shall have been wholly 
humanized and literature and science have been in their turn 
consecrated. 

This second Revival of letters of which we have been speak- 
ing and which brought in its course the full flood of the Refor- 
mation, may be best dated from 1440. "The spirit of ancient 
learning was then diffused," on the Italian side of the Alps. 
"The Greek language might then be learned in four or five cities, 
and an acquaintance with it was a recommendation to the favour 
of the great ; while the establishment of Universities at Pavia, 
Turin, Ferrara and Florence" (during the preceding genera- 
tion) "bore witness to the generous emulation which they served 
to redouble and concentrate." [Hallam I. Pt. I. Chap. 2]. 
Ambitious scholars from Northern lands visited Italy to par- 
ticipate in the new learning. Wessel was there, as I have said, 
in 1470, Rudolf Agricola in 1476. The invention of printing 
dates from about 1440-50, and this finally secured the permanence 
of the Revival. It put a powerful weapon into the hands of the 
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critics of the old order. The number of pamphlets on religious 
and cognate topics which appeared in the latter portion of the 
15th century is said by Hallam to have been "incredible." In 
every direction and on every subject, there was an upheaval of 
the mind of Europe, ending in the accomplishment of the 
Lutheran Reformation, which again was preceded and accom- 
panied by a reform in the Schools. 

We may take the date of the death of Melanchthon [1560] 
as sufficiently well indicating the period up to which the Reli- 
gious Reformation and Humanism maintained a close alliance. 
The Humanism of the Reformation is, indeed, well represented 
by Melanchthon's text-books. To this date the Humanistic and 
Religious streams had not yet separated their waters. They 
now, however, began to diverge. The Order of the Jesuits to 
which I have already referred, was founded in 1540 and flung 
down the gauntlet to Protestantism, taking up into its system 
as much of the new Humanism as was safe. And here it was 
that the reformers of Church and School made an irretrievable 
blunder — doubtless owing to internal dissensions. There was no 
educational agency capable of coping with the Jesuit organiza- 
tion. The Hieronymians, or a Protestant Order on the same basis 
and with the same aims, could alone have done for modern ideas 
what the Jesuits did for mediaeval doctrine and papal supremacy. 
The scattered efforts of a great teacher here and there were help- 
less in the presence of an organized force, with an educational 
method, and backed by all the power of the Roman Catholic 
church. The educational zeal of the Reformers meanwhile 
expended itself on the common school and catechetical instruc- 
tion. Their belief in literature and learning, which had made 
their existence possible, was now no longer thorough. They paid 
a heavy price for this. 

The enjoyment, interpretation, and imitation of classical lit- 
erature characterized Humanism in its first movement. After 
1560, the age of criticism and learned editions began, culminat- 
ing in those scholars, of whom the younger Scaliger and Casau- 
bon may be regarded as principes. It is curious to note in the 
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divergent movements of Religion and Literature, the same ten- 
dencies to criticism, revision and formulation. But certainly 
down to the year 1600 at least, Latin style was still the mark of 
the humanistic man of culture, just as a genuine faith in the 
substance of the religious life was the mark of the theologian. 

We can easily see how the study of language became the 
common bond between the Literary and Religious promoters of 
the revival. A barbarous and monkish Latinity was the vehicle 
of a barbarous and monkish thought. We cannot separate Lan- 
guage and Thought. Hence the identification of the Humanistic 
Revival as Literary and Esthetic with the study of Latin and 
Greek — the two great vehicles of literature and art common to 
the European world. Hence, too, the identification of the renas- 
cence of a pure Christianity with the critical study of the same 
languages, and of Hebrew. Latin and Greek literature contained 
models of literary excellence, while Greek and Hebrew con- 
tained the primitive record of a great historical faith. To under- 
stand the true significance of the faith it was necessary to 
understand the original records, in which it was given first to 
the world. The great weapon against the religious corruptions 
of the time was the Bible and nothing but the Bible, and its 
interpretation in the spirit of antiquity. Men had to receive the 
truths of God andw and to start afresh, as it were. Hence, too, 
the necessity of still maintaining scholarship in a historical Church, 
if it is not to become an organ of ignorant fanaticism, and alien- 
ate all save the unhistorical vulgar ; nay, even because of its 
extravagances and superstitions, shut out the majority of reason- 
able men. In Philosophy, Literature and Art, and Theology alike, 
we must ever and in all ages fall back on original sources and 
be constantly bringing to light the original meaning of what has 
been achieved by our ancestors, and this by a critical study, 
not only of their language, but also of the conditions of past 
life. This, in fact, is History in its fundamental sense; and it 
will be granted universally that if Man is a progressive being, he 
must understand the steps of his past progress, or go on repeat- 
ing the barbarisms, not only of language, but of thought and 
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life, which preceded the great intellectual epochs of the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans — the nations which have laid the 
foundations of our modern political societies, and our individual 
culture. 

Language, then, being the common bond of all the workers 
of the Renaissance period, we must not be surprised that it 
should, as with the Ciceronians, itself become an object of 
idolatry with many. This was one of those extravagances 
that belong to all great movements, whether they be intellec- 
ual or aesthetic, political or religious. Note also that the 
idolatry of language was a restoration of the ideal of education 
from the time of Augustus, viz., Oratory. But we must never 
forget that the revival of Greek and Hebrew had other than liter- 
ary objects in view. Reuchlin, in first introducing these lan- 
guages into Germany, truly prepared the way for Luther, by 
fixing attention on the original records, and thus on the true 
meaning, of Scripture. 

S. S. Laurie 

University of Edinburgh 

(To be continued) 



